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NOT THE MAN VIOLEE EXPECTED TO SEE. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—MANY MEN MANY MINDS. 


THERE were other things, at this time, to occupy Mrs. 
Boyce’s attention. At a great expense her husband 
had instituted fresh inquiries after his son. By these, 
hopes were continually raised and disappointed, and a 
constant agitation was kept up. Another source of 
uneasiness was the moody state into which Mr. Boyce 
occasionally fell after the visit of the rector and his 
friend. Sometimes, especially after having received his 
letters from Hammond, he would be immersed in gloom 
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for days, when, though his violence and intemperate 
anger did not appear, she feared to approach him on 
the most trivial occasion. 

This latter discomfort was at length explained by his 
sending for her one morning after he had been long en- 
gaged in writing. He was sitting at his table, but his 
work was done. Letters lay before him open, his signa- 
ture attached. In the style so natural to him when 
concerned about anything important, he waved his 
hand for her to approach, and, presenting to her three 
letters, signified by gesture that she was to read. 

Mrs. Boyce, wondering what she should find, obeyed, 
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andreadthe first. It wastoher brother, thanking him for 
his affectionate counsels, and telling him they had greatly 
weighed with him in forming his resolution to free all 
his slaves at the expense of a great loss, hoping to find 
am adequate return in peace of conscience and the ap- 
proyal of his God. The second was to Mr. Marveldine. 
Tt was in another tone, and its import was, that his 
argument of the inconsistency of making a profession of 
religion, and selling his estate with slaves on it, had 
shown him that, whether just or not, the same views 
might be entertained by others; and in that way dis- 
grace would indeed be brought on the Christian cause: 
therefore, to avoid the appearance of evil, he begged to 
notify to him that he had directed his agent and manager, 
faithful Mr. Hammond, to have the deeds for emancipa- 
tion made out immediately ; and it was his intention to 
return to Jamaica and complete the act, and part with 
the estate at once. The other letters were to Hammond, 
and the legal authorities necessary to be applied to. 

“You see, Rosalie, it is a great sacrifice,” he said, as 
she laid down the letters. 

“ A most blessed one,” she replied. 

“ What I believe to be right, that I will do,” he added, 
with some of his usual impatience. “I take Marveldine 
as a type of the narrow-minded, all of whom might call 
me false to my profession without this sacrifice.” 

Mrs. Boyce was silent. It was equally dangerous to 
praise or to censure; she felt that. 

* But you little know the loss it involves. We shall 
be comparatively poor, for we shall give away the value 
of the slaves without the compensation of the improve- 
ment in the estate which I believe it will effect.” 

Mrs. Boyce was silent still. 

“ And you are willing to make that sacrifice? You 
know we have little hope of finding our boy, and for what 
other reason need we care to have vast possessions ?” 

As warmly as shedared to do, Mrs. Boyce acquiesced, 
and her husband continued :— 

“Hammond will be surprised to see this, but it will 
prove to him that Tam unyielding as a rock when my 
duty is concerned; and he so highly reverences prin- 
ciple that it will make him tenfold more diligent while 
his office on my account lasts.” 

The reflection on Hammond’s admiration, on the 
rejoicing of the slaves, and the approval he should gain 
in the religious world, and the warm approbation of his 
brother-in-law, with the tribute Mr. Marveldine would 
now be forced to give to his magnanimity, all played 
round his heart, and brought a smile to his lips. 

“ You are willing?” he repeated to his wife, who had 
never before been so appealed to; but the good he had 
done made him disposed to do more, and he looked at 
her as he spoke as if honestly desiring her opinion and 
consent. 

The outpouring of her affection, approbation, and 
admiration was the first fruits of his triumph over 
self-interest ; and, notwithstanding all the smoke that 
dimmed the fire, there was enough of real good in it to 
bring a blessing, and never had such a feeling of union 
existed between husband and wife as at that moment. 

“What may I not hope for!” she thought, as she 
hastened to pour out her heart in thanksgiving. 

“Zillah,” she said, as she entered her room, “I have 
such happy news for you. Quashie will never be whipped 
nor lashed again; nor any of the poor negroes on our 


plantation—they are all going to be made free. Your 
master has determined to do it.” 
Zillah’s eyes rolled as they had never done. She 


was mute with surprise; but, when the burst of joy 
came, it did justice to her feelings. With her mistress’s 
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leave, she ran to communicate the happy news to Beaver ; 
and, in the simplicity of their hearts, they went in 
nervous agitation to the door of the room in which Mr. 
Boyce sat reading over and sealing his portentous 
despatches. 

The moment he opened it they fell on their knees 
before him. They kissed his feet; they overwhelmed 
him with thanks and praise; and, with all the elo- 
quence of the negro heart, poured out their gratitude 
on behalf of their brethren. The reality of their deep 
feeling aroused more in him than he had ever experi- 
enced. He raised them, and promised that, if it was 
necessary for him to return to the island, they should 
both accompany him, to rejoice with their freed brethren. 

Mr. Boyce would have exulted still more if he could 
have heard the remarks that had taken place at Mr. 
Winkler’s on the occasion of Mr. Marveldine’s call. 

“How much Mr. Boyce is softened in manner,” said 
Mrs. Winkler. 

Mr. Winkler looked at her with his grim smile, and 
answered, “ Effect of climate, my dear. Shouldn’t you 
like to send me there for improvement ?” 

“ He is altered, no doubt,” said Mr. Marveldine, “ by 
something; but, while he continues a slave-holder, I, for 


my part, can’t believe religion has done it, and so I 


have told him.” 

“ He will not be one much longer,” said the lawyer ; 
“he means to sell off all.” 

“ Yes, sell the slaves he has already kept in unchris- 
tian bondage, to another master; that will be a fine way 
of making amends.” 

“What would you have him do?” asked the lawyer. 

“ Why, free them, to be sure, and sell the estate with- 
out any live stock on it,” said Mr. Marveldine.’ 

“You couldn’t expect it,” said the lawyer, really 
astonished. 

“Not from you, of course, nor perhaps from myself, 
I won’t say; but from a man who talks as he does of 
a Christian conscience, and so on, I do expect it, sup- 
posing he is not under a mistake about himself, which 
I think he is.” 

Mr. Winkler did not reply. His wife had taken her 
work and retired a little from the fireside, for she saw 
that it would not be wise in her to venture a remark 
on a subject on which she was so far apart from her 
husband. “ 

“But, my dear sir, just think of the sacrifice!” 
said Mr. Winkler, after a pause. ; 

“To be consistent with his present profession, he 
ought to make it if it were double,” said Mr. Marvel- 
dine, going warmly into the matter. 

The lawyer got uneasy; he didn’t like his wife to 
hear such dangerous doctrine. 

“ Why, I thought you were a sound, sensible, prac- 
tical man,” he said at last. “I could understand the 
angelic pargon of Balla talking so; but you és 

“ Why not I?” asked Mr. Marveldine, bluntly. “ Goldi- 
son certainly is a better doer of the right thing than 
I am, but I don’t think he sees it clearer; and I say 
what I see, and what any one may see that will.” 

“T can’t say I do,” said the lawyer, stroking his 
beard; “and my eyes are pretty clear and quick, I 
believe.” 

“ Ay, when you have no office dust in them,’ 
Mr. Marveldine. 

“ Ahem !—I shall pull you up for defamation,” said 
the lawyer. 

“Truth is truth, there’s no pulling that crooked; 
and when John Boyce does his duty like a Christian 
T'll believe he is one; that is, a high-water-mark one, 
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as he considers himself to be; and I’m sure your wife 
js of my way of thinking.” 

Mrs. Winkler was very sorry for being thus drawn 
jnto notice, and merely smiled in reply, bending her 
head over her work immediately after. 

“My wife! My wife is an infant. She wouldn’t 
object to my going barefoot, like a mendicant friar, 
for what she calls conscience’ sake; but how far her 
own self-denial would hold out when it came to that 
part of the business is another matter.” 

Mrs. Winkler’s heart was full. Was there any sacri- 
fice she would hesitate to make for conscience’ sake, 
knowing it to be called for! 

“She would beat you at it, and me too, very likely,” 
said Mr. Marveldine, smiling at her, for he had several 
times noticed her gentle bearing and winning manner 
under her husband's discourtesy, and felt his usual 
spirit of righting the oppressed and injured strong 
within him. 

“My dear! this is no place for you. I shall lose the 
result of years of discipline by a single conversation if 
I suffer you to stay,” said the lawyer; but he looked at 
her with a smile too, and Mr. Marveldine thought there 
was more display of harshness than its real existence 
warranted. 

It is hard to say where the intelligence of Mr. Boyce’s 
intention to set his seal to his Christianity by so costly 
a deed created the strongest sensation. To Mr. Goldison 
ii was a matter for devout thanksgiving: to Mr. Marvel- 
dine it was. at once a triumph and a defeat. 

“T knew if must come to this, but I never expected 
it. I beat him in the argument, but he has beaten me 
in the conclusion, and I was never better pleased to be 
beaten. Now I will take off my hat to him a mile off, 
if I can sce him, and tell him, if he would only let of a 
little more of the hot blood that is still afloat in him, he 
would be nearly as good as he thinks he is.” 

As to Mr. Winkler, he coughed several times as he 
read his letter, and twisted and rubbed his beard 
most diligently, and put the letter into his desk, and 
resolved to say nothing about it to his wife, that evening 
at least. 

“Tt is not necessary, at any rate to-day,” he thought, 
as he noticed her very smiling face, and how lightly she 
stepped from room to room. i 

“You are in excellent spirits, Arabella,” he said at 
last. “One would think you were a newly emanci- 
pated slave.” 

“ What a happy thought!” she exclaimed. “I have 
heard from Mrs. Boyce, and she tells me her husband 

as nobly resolved on giving freedom to his.” 

“ What difference can that make to you?” asked the 
awyer, who sincerely felt the question. 

“Think of the happiness on that plantation,” she 
said, her eyes brimful of tears. “ How can I help being 
happy ?” 
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She was, as a rule, so very undemonstrative that her 
emotion made the greater impression on Mr. Winkler, 
who looked at her musingly, and replied, in a kind voice, 
“You have a generous heart, little woman !” 


CHAPTER L.—HOME, SWEET HOME. 

Mr. Boyce found that a generous, noble, self-denying 
deed is sometimes easier to settle and pian out in your 
private room than to execute in the face of a contradic- 
tious, rough, wrong-headed world. While he revelled 
in the honey of a satisfied conscience, in his wife’s re- 
newed reverence, in his brother's delight, in friends’ 
applause. in the admiration expressed by many, and the ap- 
probation he believed all must feel, he found the duty he 
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had imposed on himself a very easy one, more especially 
as he had never anticipated opposition of any kind, nor 
as yet paid any part of the price. His first rebuff was 
from Mr. Hammond, who, instead of overloading him 
with compliments, made representations which opened 
his eyes to the change in his fortunes necessarily atten- 
dant on the prosecution of his design. His next was 
from some krother planters, who strongly condemned 
the measure as impolitic and dangerous, and detrimental 
to the interests of other estate-holders, whom he ought 
to consider. His next was from the gentleman who had 
expressed his wish to purchase, and who entirely declined 
to negotiate if the plan were acted on. And his next 
was from Mr. Winkler, who, thinking there was more of 
vanity than high principle in the projected act, and that 
it was a pity so much money should be sunk on so 
poor an object, did not fail, with his cool acuteness, to 
intimate with effect that, among all sensible men, John 
Boyce, Esq., would be looked on not as a noble philan- 
thropist but as a weak enthusiast. 

The loss of fortune, the accusation of injuring others, 
the loss of sale, were all grave difficulties; but they 
weighed less with him than the impression made by the 
wily Seneca. ‘To allow himself to be shorn of so much 
fleece, and then exposed to the rude winds of contempt 
and wrath, was more than nature could endure patiently. 
But, as we have said, there was some flame with the 
smoke. He knew in his heart the evils of slavery: 
he had experienced the joy of believing himsclf made 
free by the Saviour; and, although so much without was 
against his well-doing, the little that was for it within 
was more potent, and overcame—he determined not to 
start back. 

“ He will do it,” said Mr. Marveldine. ‘“ Having said 
it, he will do it. He would hold to his word, even if he 
had promised to eat fire.” 

“The last thing necessary for poor John to do,” said 
the rector, smiling. 

But, although obstinacy and pride of consistency 
made up part of the smoke, there was yet the fire that 
many waters could not quench; for it was divinely 
kindled. 

The warm encomiums of Mr. Goldison, and enthusi- 
astic praise of Mr. Marveldine, were great encourage- 
ments. When he repeated to them the lawyer’s argu- 
ments, Mr. Marveldine answered— 

“Of course; what would you expect? Don’t you 
know that the world will forgive anything and every- 
thing in a man but poverty? In the church, love 
covers sins, but in the world money.” 

It was necessary, in order to carry out his design and 
arrange finally his affairs, that Mr. Boyce should return 
to the island. His wife entreated him to allow her to 
go with him, to share in his pleasant and painful experi- 
ences. But what could be done with Violet? She ha 
become an object of much solicitude to Mrs. Boyce, who, 
however, kept it to herself. She continually sought to 
be alone; childish amusements coased to charm her; 
making wreaths of wild flowers, or winter berries, or 
building strange wilderness huts with fir-cones and sticks 
among the ferns, which she would people with the crea- 
tions of her fancy, was her sole delight abroad and at 
home. She seemed never so happy as when explor- 
ing and arranging her Cornish cabinet, which had been 
duly sent. Her strength seemed failing beneath her rapid 
growth. All who noticed her would shake their heads, 
and prophesy that she would never arrive at womanhood ; 
and, withal, her temper, always fitful, became so captious, 
and her manner so haughty, that Zillah did nof disguise 
her opinion from her mistress of an early py being 
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the best way of providing for Miss Bilette, if she meant 
to remain in her present condition of mind. 

Zillah was so happy—so exuberantly happy in the 
prospect of revisiting her dear ole country, and seeing 
her fader, and moder, and broder Quashie, and the 
rest of the family, and rejoicing with them over the 
goodness of “ dear massa,” that she could not sympathise 
with any sullen looks or sad spirits. 

“Why you look so angry, like big tunder-cloud—all 
hebby black ?” she asked Violet one day, as she sat, 
looking listless and gloomy, in Mrs. Boyce’s room, which 
commanded a view of the entrance gates and avenue—a 
view that seemed to interest the child beyond any other. 

Violet replied only by a haughty frown. 

“Oh! Miss Bilette, you berry bad chile. See me, now ; 
I’se berry happy. I’se laugh and sing all de day.” 

“You cried all day, once,” Violet answered, con- 
temptuously. 

“T’se cry P—ah!—I’se cry ?” said Zillah, rather taken 
aback by the reproof; “dat whenI no go see poor ole 
moder, poor ole fader. Now I sing all de day,” and she 
began to sing :— 

** Nigger hab warm heart to lub 
Him fader and him moder; 


Like de angel up abub, 
We lub one anoder, 
** Nigger lub, like white man lub, 
All him piccaninny ; 
White massa get a curse abub 
For take him chile from Guinea. 


** God him angry ebery day 
When white beat him black broder; 
God, de nigger’s Fader, say, 
Oh, lub one anoder. 


* In him world ob shining light, 
God will make it eben ; 

In bad place put all bad white, 

Take all good black to heb’n. 


** Jesus he Inb ebery one, 
Call black and white man broder; 
Say to black—to white—‘O son! - 
As I lub, lub each oder!’ ”” 

She had a plaintive voice ; and, as her heart was full of 
her subject, she gave all the force that expression could 
afford it, and Violet’s attention was entirely absorbed by 
it, to the intense gratification of the sable songstress. 

“ Dere, chile; you see why I’se so happy. I’se hab 
fader and moder lub to see me ’gain, and dem hab cabin 
ob deir own; and me broder and me sister nebber hab 
um piccaninny taken away. No, no! Massa Boyce 
berry good !” 

Violet’s feelings were strongly stirred by these words, 
so often repeated — father, mother! She folded her 
slender arms across the chair-back, and rested her head 
on them, thoughtfully. Mrs. Boyce discovered her in 
the attitude; she had just been talking with her husband 
on the disposal of the child in their absence, and difficult 
they had found the question. Mr. Goldison was not to 
be thought of; to impose so heavy a charge on him, for 
her education had now seriously begun, would have been 
equally unwise and unkind; the Downs —Mrs. Boyce 
knew that the child would shrink from that. The only 
step feasible seemed to be the invitation of Augusta to 
remain as mistress of Tredorvan during their absence, 
and act as guardian and governess to the child. 

“ She is certainly not the best fitted for the post that 
I know, but misfortune has tamed her. She is clever and 
sensible, and it will be a kindness to give her employ- 
ment, which will relieve her from being a pensioner on 
her brother-in-law without wounding her feelings. And 
six months will cover our absence, you say ?” 

Mr. Boyce assented to his wife’s words; their stay 
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might be protracted, but to no very great length, he wag 
sure. 

Augusta, who was heartily weary of her brother-in- 
law’s house—or rather of her brother-in-law, who could 
not help letting his remarks savour of discourtesy occa- 
sionally, though for his wife’s sake he honestly tried to 
guard himself from offending, accepted the offer without 
a moment’s hesitation; and Mrs. Winkler was not sorry 
to be delivered from the strife of spirit which she endured 
in listening one hour to her sister’s complaints of her 
husband’s want of delicacy, and the next to her hus. 
band’s sarcastic remarks on the indolence and extra- 
vagance of her sister. She had borne the battering 
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with goodwill, but battered sorely she was, and quite 
resigned to Augusta’s loss, purchasing as it did her 
peace and quietness. 

Thus was all arranged; farewells taken, Augusta 
established at Tredorvan, Violet delivered to her charge, 
and John Boyce and Rosalie, with Beaver and Zillah, 
once more on their voyage for “ de ole country.” 


CHAPTER LI.—WHERE IS THE STRONG BOX? 
Aveusta found the task of managing Violet much easier 
than Mrs. Boyce had done. That is to say, she did it 
much more easily. When she looked pale, she satisfied 
herself with remarking she was a sickly child. When 
she looked sullen or melancholy, she disposed of it by 
saying she was a very unpleasant child. When she 
chose to remain alone in her room, she allowed her to do 
so with the greatest goodwill, considering it a happy 
featare in the case that the evil knew so well how to 
cure itself. In truth, she liked Tredorvan, and felt more 
at liberty than she had done since her husband’s bank- 
ruptcy. She neglected nothing in the matter of teach- 
ing; and she was kind to the child, when she thought 
of her, which was never but when she saw her. Some 
of the gay friends who had fluttered round her when she 
was supposed to be rich were attracted by the pleasant: 
ness of her new quarters, and invited themselves to 
share them. These were far more congenial to her tastes 
than a pining child; and Violet, after her lessons were 
accomplished (she never neglected them), was generally 
left to amuse herself as she would. 

Tredorvan, or Cheevely Dale, was a strange old place. 
Some of the front rooms had been modernized by larger 
panes in the windows, and the substitution of more 
fashionable furniture and fittings; but all the back had 
remained as Mrs. Maria had left it—which was as it had 
been found when her family came into possession. 

Violet’s favourite window had been that in Mrs. 
Boyce’s dressing-room, now occupied by Augusta. From 
that she looked wearily, and hopelessly at last, down the 
long avenue for the promised return of Mr. Vivian; 
but she no longer frequented it; she felt instinctively 
that its present tenant was wholly indifferent to her, 
and that she was alone—quite alone—though the house, 
her house, was thronged with visitors. She passed with 
all as a poor, shy little thing, who was better left to 
herself. 

One day Augusta was prevailed on by some urgent 
associate to join in a pic-nic party. Violet had been 
indisposed for a week past—she was hardly strong 
enough to go; but what of that? She never appeared 
to enjoy anything; it would be no loss to leave her at 
home. As to remaining with her when she was s0 
often by choic@ alone, that would be quite absurd. 
Augusta charged the housekeeper to pay every attention 
to Miss Tredorvan in her absence, and went on her 
excursion. The housekeeper was unfortunately engage* 
too on that day, otherwise she was exceedingly trust- 
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worthy ; but Augusta had shown her how conscience 
must occasionally give way to convenience, so she left 
her charge to the care of Cicely, the head housemaid. 
Alas for the force of example! Cicely, seeing that Miss 
Tredorvan was amusing herself in a large old light 
closet, in a room never used, thought she might be 
spared for an hour or so. Surely there would be enough 
left in the house to take care of a child like her! 

It mattered not to Violet who went; she had found 
her ship, which, from the time of Mr. Boyce’s return, 
had been hidden, lest any allusion to Goldie should 
arise from its appearance. She sat, lost in thought, 
trying to recall the kind face of her youthful benefactor 
as he laboured at it patiently for her—the young Mar- 
veldines often breaking in on his work, and trying to 
divert him from it. 

She distinctly remembered them, and with hearty 
aversion; but his face—except that it was very pleasant 
and had waving golden curls—she could not bring to 
mind. She almost shrieked at a movement behind her. 
The door opened—* Here you are, miss !” said a wench 
employed in the kitchen. “ She’s here, sir!” she added, 
“all among the lumber !” 

“Violet!” said Mr. Vivian, folding her in his arms, 
“how is this? so neglected—left thus !” 

Violet, for gladness, could not speak at first, but soon 
explained the absence of her governess, and the reason 
of her being left at home. 

“ And has my little girl kept her word ?” he asked, 
passing his hand gently over her smooth, short, black 
hair, that was combed straight over her forehead, as the 
fashion of that day was, while long silky curls hung 
down her backs. 

She looked at him almost reproachfully as she assured 
him she had; and told him all she knew of the absence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Boyce, and the time of their return. 

“We are quite alone, Violet; we need fear no inter- 
ruption. Look—now I will show you your mother’s 
picture,” he said; and he drew a miniature in a case 
from his pocket. 

Violet kissed it, and then, lifting up her face, kissed 
him. 

“Why won’t you take me to her?” she asked. 

“She is no longer in this world, my child,” he said, 
sorrowfully. 
picture ? 
see it.” 

This was proudly answered. ‘ Would she keep it to 
herself? Should any one know of it—see it? No.” 

Indeed, in her present circumstances, she would have 
little difficulty in making the promise and keeping it. 
She had not to elude the penetration and anxiety of 
Mrs. Boyce, nor the curiosity of Zillah. A happy hour 
flew by while they were still seated on an old em- 
broidered ottoman deeply immersed in conversation, 
marvellously sustained considering the difference of their 
age. 

“T had best return to the inn, my child, for this even- 
ing. ‘l'o-morrow I will come again, and I will see you, 
and tell you more before I leave you,” he said. 

“ Don’t leave me; take me home with you,” she said, 
with strong emotion. 

“IfI did, Violet, you wouldnever be allowed to return,” 
he said. 

“TI don’t want to return; I want to be with my 
father,” she said, passionately. . 

“Years must pass before that comes. We must be 
patient: all in time,” he said, lovingly kissing her. She 
stooped as they were leaving the closet to put back the 
ship into its place. 


I have brought it for you. No one must 
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“But now, see, Violet, can you keep this* 
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“You have done with toys now; you have a woman’s 
spirit,” he said. 

With animation she told the history of the ship. He 
listened with interest, and they entered the long, old- 
fashioned drawing-room just in time to see the carriage 
containing Augusta whirl up the avenue. She was 
surprised to see Violet seated by such a companion. 

“My friend Mr. Boyce requested me by letter if 


. travelling in this direction not to forget this young lady, 


and I have done myself the pleasure of calling to see 
her.” With these words Mr. Vivian, bowing, laid his 
card on the table. 

Augusta, though seldom at a loss, felt rather annoyed 
to have been found so completely off her post, and made 
some confused excuse for her absence. 

Mr. Vivian rose to leave, requesting permission to 
renew his visit in the morning previous to his return 
home. 

This was, of course, accorded, and he had vanished 
before she could collect herself to request him as a friend 
of Mr. Boyce to remain there for the night. 

Violet stood motionless when he left. He had looked 


at her as Augusta rose to ring the bell—a look she well 
understood. 

“ Why, child, you look like a statue !” cried Augusta, 
“ What do you see in the door to stare 


vexed and tired. 
at P” 

The child, without exposing her face to her observa- 
tion, turned towards the window. 

“Did you ever see this gentleman before? Who is 
he? Did he have any refreshment? What did he talk 
about? What! a whole hour alone with you and no 
other refreshment? that must have been very lively 
amusement for him, unless he knew better how to draw 
you out than I do,” she remarked. 

Great was her indignation when she discovered by 
inquiry the defalcation of the housekeeper and Cicely; 
in fact, of the whole train but one kitchen girl, who 
had represented the establishment to the stranger, and 
escorted him on a tour of discovery all over the house 
until they found the little mistress of it in a lumber- 
closet; but, as she had manifestly been the head and 
front offender, she was for shame’s sake obliged to be 
silent, only complaining against all servants, and declar- 
ing none were to be trusted. 

Violet was up with the sun. Would he come to 
breakfast? She counted the minutes. Would Cicely 
never appear to dress her? She could not wait; and 
long before her usual hour she was in the morning room, 
and crossing the hall stole through the door, and bounded 
down the avenue to wait his approach. She did not 
dare to go to the lodge; there were strangers there. 
Long had she lingered, passing wearily from tree to 
tree, when she heard the sound of carriage wheels. Her 
heart bounded; she forgot that she was tired; she 
clapped her hands. The chaise passed through the gates ; 
she darted into the centre of the drive; it halted, drew 
up, and Mr. Winkler, putting his head out of the win- 
dow, asked her how long she had been out. 

Consternation, disappointment, disgust, fairly over- 
came her, and were depicted on her face. 

Mr. Winkler was amused, but somewhat surprised. 
“ What! you don’t like me so much as you thought you 
should! Well, never mind; I’m quite sure you must be 
tired, and had better get home—don’t you think so? 
Jump in and we'll ride up together.” 

She had nothing to do but to obey, and in another 
minute was in the chaise by his side. 

« And who is coming to breakfast with you this morn- 
ing? for I’m sure you didn’t expect me ; those open arms 
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were for somebody else. Have you been dreaming of 
Mrs. Boyce? and did you think she was on the road 
back again P” 

Violet’s heart throbbed to be able to say “‘ My father ! 
I expected my father !” but she did not answer; she one 
anxious looks from the windows of the chaise and wa 
silent. 

“ What! no tongue?” said Mr. Winkler; and, putting 
on his glasses to look at a memorandum, “ Let me see; 
lot 30, that will be it—timber, good fishing; yes, yes, 
that is it.. And now here we are, young madam, and it 
doesn’tappear”—looking down theavenue—“ that you will 
get any other breakfast company unless you wait till 
the toast grows cold. Augusta! Augusta!” he cried out 
going into the house and leaving Violet lingering on the 
steps; “here I met your ward in the act of running 
away, and I didn’t catch her by her goodwill. Is that 
the way you do your work ?” 

Angusta was but just down, and had not missed Violet, 
and carelessly answered she did not imagine any one 
would run away with her, adding, “ What brings you so 
early ?”’ 

“ Early ? yes, you call it early. Your sister break- 
fasted with me at six; now it’s nine, and I want some 
lunch with you. 
come to gray hairs P” 

“Wear powder!” said Augusta, languidly, for she 
had risen unusually early, thinking, like Violet, the 
stranger might come to breakfast. 

“TI believe you are silly enough for anything, as I have 
often told you,” said the lawyer, proceeding to scold her 
in good earnest for allowing Violet to ramble alone so 
far from the, house on what might be called a public road, 
since it was open to and from many parts. 

Augusta allowed him to go on with the most perfect 
composure, merely replying that she had gone to meet 
a Mr. Something who had called the day before. 

“ Mr. What ?” asked the lawyer. 

She threw the card on the table. 

He looked at it, turned it round, and then said— 

“ Why, this is the fellow I was house-hunting for. Is 
he in the place still, do you say P” 

“T expect him every minute.” 

* Most lucky. Now, if he ever was in carnest, 
Seven Elms will just suit him, and he may be nicely 
housed in it by Boyce’s return.” 

They proceeded to breakfast, not perceiving for some 
time that Violet was not with them. She came in at 
length, with languid eyes and pale face, and took her 
seat. 

Mr. Winkler made a slight attempt to draw her out, 
but, not succeeding, recurred to his account-book, occa- 
sionally giving a glance to the window, to see if a guest 
was approaching. But none appeared. 

‘Send this note to the ‘ T'redorvan Arms,’ with my 
np germane to this gentleman,” said the lawyer, handing 
the note and Mr. Vivi ian’s card. 

* Yes, sir,” said the man. “The gentleman that was 
here last night, sir?” 

mck 

“ He has been this morning, sir.” 

** And you did not announce him ?” 

The lawyer’s eyes fixed him as a pin does a cock- 
chafer. 

* Miss Tredorvan, sir—Miss Tredorvan—she told me 
—she said—didn’t you, miss?” stammered out the man, 
looking appealingly at Violet. 

“I saw Mr. Vivian,” said Violet, crimsoning. “ He 
came to sec me—he did not wish to disturb any one 
else. J desired Foreman not to announce him !” 
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Mr. Winkler was divided bétweon amazement and 
amusement at the tone and manner in which this was 
delivered; and scarcely had the words escaped her than 
she was aware of the imprudence she had committed by 
exhibiting so much feeling in the matter. She read at 

once, in the expression of the lawyer’s face, the ordeal 
before her. 

Crossing his leg, with one arm over the back of his 
chair, and the hand of the other holding his beard, 
he, with a humorous smile, asked her if banishing a 
guest from the breakfast-table was her notion of keeping 
up the hospitality of Tredorvan; adding, “I am not 
sure, if I had not been up the steps first, that I should 
have got in.” 

Without speaking 
one as unflinching, in which he read—“ You 


she returned his fixed gaze with 
think 


you are going to get out my secret, but I am ready for 
you.” 

He could not help being struck with so early a de 
velopment of a powerful character, and, changing his tone 
to one of gravity, he said again, “ But I dare say the 
gentleman was not sorry to have an excuse to be spared 


Did he speak of having 


coming in—anxious to get on. 
heard from your friends ?” 

Penctrating and sagacious beyond her years as Violet 
was, she was no match for the astute lawyer, whose quiet 
seriousness now fairly entrapped her. She gradually 
recovered from her agitation, and stole away from the 
table, satisfied that she had done no harm, to pore over 
her mother’s portrait and arrange her cabinet. 

“ May I come in?’’ said the lawyer, having opened 
the door and advanced some way into the room before 
asking. “ This room will want no alterations,’ he added, 
looking up at the ceiling and all around, to give Violet 
an opportunity of putting the miniature into the cabinet 
and lock the door, which he saw she was anxious to do. 

** And what have we here ?” he asked. 

“Cornish minerals,” she replied, holding the key 
firmly in her hand. 

“Tf I had time I would ask for that key. T am very 
fond of such toys; but, just nov—— What is the name 
of that visitor you had this morning ?” 

Mr. Winkler took out his note-book as he asked, and 
began to write in it. Violet replied, in a low tone, 
“ Vivian.” 

“Vivian,” he repeated, still writing. “ We must re 
member to tell our friends of his attention. Did he say 
which way he meant to go to-day—onwards, or home- 
wards ?” 

Violet closed her lips tight, and shook her head. 

“Didn’t say ?” said the lawyer. “ Well; come round 
the house with me; Iam making a survey of it for im- 
provements against your coming of age, when you will be 
lady regnant.” 

“That will be a long time to come,” 
smiling. 

“Why, you are older now than many of that age,” 
said the lawyer. 

This direct compliment, and the indirect flattery of 
asking her opinion on various matters as they passed 
through the rooms, gave him all the power over her he 
needed to learn enough without asking one direct ques- 
tion, or suffering her to suspect she had betrayed her 
secret—that Mr. Vivian was no other than Alvandes 
Tranicher, the husband of Helen Tredorvan, by which 
name we shall henceforth call him. 

“ So now,” he thought, as he proceeded to the estate 
he had come to view, “the fellow, of course, wants t0 
secure an interest in her affections, which he can tw 
to account by coming into joint possession with her 


said Violet, 
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when she is of age. Ofcourse he would not be so in- 
sane as to risk her loss of all he cares for, I imagine— 
the estate—by openly acknowledging her. Well, it is 
prudent enough. How came Boyce to let him m? 
Surely he doesn’t know that he is making room for his 
son if he should turn up? One can hardly imagine a 
man playing so double a part. And yet, unless he 
takes advantage of it afterwards, and proves the for- 
feitare, it would be of no use. Besides, he has not 
enough depth for it. He is a vain-glorious”—he would 
have added “fool,” if he had stated his entire convic- 
tion. “If Mildram gets an imkling of it—and of course 
he has emissaries on the watch—it will be a triumph 
for him—perhaps is already. Meanwhile, what is to be 
cone ?” 

After maturely weighing the merits of the case as re- 
garded all parties, the lawyer came to the conclusion 
that it was of no consequence to him who had Tredorvan, 
since whoever had it would be his client; Mr. Mildrum 
having intimated as much on his part. Therefore, all 


that it behoved him to do was to prevent any blame 
attaching to himself while, in the person of his wife’s 
sister, charged with the guardianship. Whereupon he 
determined, without delay, to turn Augusta out of her 
post, shut up the place, and put Violet into some strong 
box until Mr. Boyce returned. 
That's the question P” 


« But where is the box ? 





ON THE NILE. 
BY HOWARD HOPLEY. 
CHAPTER XII.—A PILGRIM CF THE PAST. 


PuxctuaLiy to the moment Mustapha came. We had 
sent our felncca to ferry him across the stream. His 
horse and servant were already in attendance on the 
bank. In mounting we were somewhat freed from the 
plague of antique vendors by the apparition of Mustapha’s 
kawass, who carried a lithe switch, a korbaj, which the 
juveniles eyed with considerable emotion. It awakened 
more respect than a policeman’s truncheon. 

Away, away! over the plain, breasting the fresh 
morning breeze. Away to the west—away to the moun- 
tain! How glorious is this early sunshine, how bracing 
the pure airs that play uafettered above the plains of 
Thebes! These, these at least arc living, though all 
around them wears the garb of death. These, and the 
wild flowers that blow by Memnon’s throne, and the 
waving cornfields, and the palms, come to you as sym- 
bols of hope—a covenant which, spite of that gloomy 
city of tombs before us, and of the majestic wrecks now 
casting their long shadows on the sands, speaks to the 
heart of a bright morning that is to come—a morning 
upon whose sunlight no shadows shall gather! 

_ Onward! through thickets of cotton and maize—speed- 
ing warily in and out, and skirting them in single file; 
on, through a thick date copse sheltering a little rustic 
village, where naked children are toddling about in che- 
quered sunlight and shade; on, now galloping merrily 
over fields that lie fallow, now brought up by a track of 


. Soft sand that buries every step. 


Look, as we flit along, look over this famous plain! 
There is nothing in all the broad landscape to bar the 
view. There to the southward, amid a labyrinth of 
towers and columns, gleam the temples of Medinet Habou; 
and hard by, with the desert sand rippling around its 
sculptured pillars, the palace of the second Rameses 
stands, half buried in lustrous shadow, half flooded in 
the early sunlight. that is falling over the crest of an 
adjacent hill. Great Scthi’s father decorated his halls 
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and corridors with a brilliant blazonry of battles that he 
had won, and pageants of state that he had passed 
through. These picturings have outlasted the ages and 
are still fresh. You may even now follow the king 
through all the flourish and parade of his coronation pro- 
cession, and to this day see how he was borne in triumph 
in a gorgeous litter on princes’ shoulders, with a tame 
lion by his side. 

Behind us, across the river, now flashing in the light, 
looms Karnac, with its forest of ruins, and Luxor, with 
the amber sky glowing between its dotted columns and 
colonnades. On our right are other temples. But that 
which is most conspicuous on the scene is the mountain 
barrier range, that rises abruptly from the edge of the 
plain; a strange and weird formation towering aloft 
like a Titan wall, flanked by mighty buttresses of rock, 
and gathered into capricious frets—valleys, ravines, and 
glens—by the peculiar nature of its physical and geo- 
logical configuration. A range of surpassing beauty, it 
fascinates us by its loveliness. There is now gathering 
over it a dreamy heat-mist of all exquisite hues, an 
atmosphere of fairyland. Sofitly-timted lights and 
shadows are playing upon peak and promontory im a 
wealth of colour that cheats your imagination with 
visions of airy castles and bastions of fire, while the rosy 
tints on the leftiest crags merge into the deep blue of 
the sky. Alas! spite of its beauty, this is the City of 
the Dead. Thengh yet a league distant, we can see that 
the rock is bed with tombs. In the hollow of 
along wanderimg defile, a shadowy valley, that pierces 
into the very heart of those hills, all the Theban Pharaohs 
“Tie im glory, every one im his own house.” 

Hail! to Memnon and his fellow, as we gallop by. 
Millenniums have passed ever the heads of those two 
solemn watchers, but still they are there. Why are they 
ever peering into the East? Why do they thus speak 
to our heart with so strange a sympathy? Memnon’s 
silent voice is more eloquent than all his. fabled song. 
Age-worn, tempest-stricken, broken, but yet erect and 
unconquered, he is still faithful to his watch for the 
morning. 

Onward again! past a royal palace, lordlier than that 
of Medinet Habou, the palace of Rameses the Great. The 
sunshine, as it slants over a pylon, crumbled as a 
mountain of ruin on the plain, tips column and corridor 
with gold. In that broad open court, where flanking 
rows of Osiride pillars, each bearing its shrouded human 
form, join on with the sculptured gateway, lies the great 
fallen statue.* Pharaoh, the conqueror, Beloved of 
Ammon, Descendant of the Sun, Lord of Upper and 
Lower Egypt—these are the proud legends we read on 





* “By some extraordinary catastrophe this granite statue of Rameses 
has been thrown down, anf the Arabs have scooped their millstones out 
of his face; but you can see what he was—the largest statue in the 
world. Far and wide his enormous head must have been seen—eyes, 
nose, and ears. Far and wide you must have seen his hands resting on 
his elephantine knees. You sit on his breast, and look at the Osiride 
statues which support the portico of the temple, and they seem pigmies 
before him, Nothing which now exists in the world can give any notion 
of what the effect must have been when he was erect. Nero towering 
above the Coliseum may have been something like it; but he was of 
bronze, and Rameses of solid granite. Rameses, also, was resting in 
awful majesty after the conquest of the whole known world. No one 
who entered the temple could have thought of anything else but that 
stupendous being who had thus raised himself up above the whole world 
of gods and men” (Dr. Stanley: ‘‘ Sinai and Palestine’). ‘It measures 
about twenty-two feet from shoulder to shoulder. When I stood in the 
hollow of its ear, my head would, I suppose, have reached to the level of 
the nose when that feature was present. A piece of a foot at some dis- 
tance measures about five feet across. <A toe is three feet long; a frag- 
ment of a gigantic hand lies near. When entire the statue was a single 
block of granite, sixty feet high, and weighing nearly 900 tons. And 
this huge mass must have been brought from Syene, 150 miles away” 
(Professor Smith). 
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the prostrate fragments of that mighty colossus. We 
pass a little wayside well, sycamore-sheltered, where our 
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living on the dead—who, by their quarryings, have 
gained a ghastly competency in the sale of mummy 


HALL OF BEAUTY, TOMBS OF THEBES. 


horses stay to drink, and our Arabs fill with water the 
leathern zimzimeeyahs slung to the saddle-bow. 

Still on! fording the funereal lake, which, filled by each 
summer inundation, is now, from the endless drainage of 
sakias, passable in its shallows. We scare the wild-fowl 
on its borders; and the busy shadoof-men, turning from 
their succession of buckets and water-wheels, gaze after 
us as we gallop from thebank. We have come to the 
limit of verdure, the frontier coast that separates land 
from desert. It is well marked. On the one hand, crops 
of yellow corn are waving; on the other, the shore-line 
of sand and rock commingled confronts us, where dwells 
perpetual barrenness. One half-mile of careful trot over 
this uneven waste and we are at the outworks of the 
mountain. 

“We must dismount here,” said Mustapha, when we 
had reached the foot of an ascent; “leave your horses 
in charge of the Arabs, and follow me.” We climbed 
up one of the lower cliffs, that are as stepping-stones to 
the great mountain, by a rugged scrambling way, over 
which a chaos of fragments had fallen from the heights 
above. The rock was entirely barren, not a moss nor a 
lichen decked it with even a semblance of life. Some- 
times we ascended by a sharp angle, sometimes were 
eased by a level platform, but always and everywhere we 
picked our way among crags, and trod warily to avoid 
the many deep pits which ensnared our steps. These pits 
either led into tombs or had been excavated by the 
Theban resurrectionists in their search for mummies; 
some quite recently, as we saw from the piles of rocky 
débris on the brink. For many a long year Arab squat- 
ters have settled on this mountain—ghouls and vampires 


jewels and scarabei. Indeed, we often came upon pla- 
teaus where the rock was strewed thick with fragments 


MEDINET HABOUV, THEBES, 
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of desiccated humanity—grinning mummy heads, black 
qith bitumen, headless bodies, arms, legs—half un- 
wrapped, strewn piecemeal, with their linen bandages 
dangling loose to catch your feet. ‘ Dey never unroll 
dis old people, sar; dey pull him leg from leg, and if he 
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sionally a broad sculptured portal,canopied with the over- 
spreading wings of azure, had been cut in the rock to 
indicate the entrance. In some tombs there were many 
chambers and corridors, while others were made up of a 
simple transverse vestibule and an inner hall; but no 


TOMBS AT HADJAR SILSILIS. 


(From the stone quarries at Hadjar Silsilis the city of Thebes was built.) 


got no ring, no jewel, no scarabzi, dey pitch him down 


de monntain. Arab serve him to boil him pot.” Such 
was Haroun’s information to those of us who were laggers 
in the rear of Mustapha. 

Higher up we came to a region of grander tombs. 
Here, independently of the pits, there were a multipli- 
city of perforations in the hill-side which led into spacious 
chambers, long ‘since rifled and despoiled of their dead. 
Some stood wide open to the glare of the sun, the rock 
having been battered away. Into others we had to pene- 
trate by dark and devious passages far into the bowels of 
the rock. Occasionally we were forced to wriggle our- 
selves along serpent fashion, the way was so low and nar- 
= But in almost every sepulchre we found the walls 
ro lant with paintings, fresh and vivid still as when the 

eban artist laid down his brush to die. Very occa- 





two were alike. In fact, passages, running hither and 
thither, often connected tomb with tomb, so that, wander- 
ing among them candle in hand, we felt as if in the 
labyrinth of some system of catacombs—some buried 
city whence the inhabitants had fled. Here and there, 
in the more sumptuous tombs, there were columns and 
cornices elaborately sculptured, and walls thick-spread 
with gorgeously-painted entaglios or scenes cut in relief. 
In a nook in the farthest cell three gods were usually 
seated in solemn conclave, colossal figures enthroned 
and carved out of the live rock. 

The familiar scenes of the owner’s life had been 
portrayed on each tomb. We saw here, as in a pic- 
tured story-book, how he had cultivated his gardens 
and fields, had garnered his harvests, had sent mer- 
chandise on the river in boats sailing with the wind 
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.—how he had gone to battle and taken the command 
of armies—the gathering in of his vintage, the games 
and shoutings of the wine-pressers, his sports in 
fishing and fowling. Then we saw him—a picture 
of easy joy—in the midst of the family circle. We saw 
him at the feast: guests were at his dwelling; he 
welcomed them to the merry banquet; slaves crowned 
them with garlands of flowers; the wine-cup passed 
round. Then there were harpers and musicians, and 
players on the double pipes. Girls in long wavy hair 
and light clinging garments were dancing. But to all 
things there comes an end. We saw here also “ the 
day (how far back in the depths of time!) when those 
pleasant feasts were all over—the lilies dead, the music 
hushed, the last of this man’s harvests stored, the last 
trip enjoyed by boat or chariot. The fish need no more 
fear him in the pools, nor the fowl among the reeds. 
Here he was lying under the hands of the embalmers. 
And next we saw him in mummy form on the bier, in the 
consecrated boat which was to carry him over the dark 
river, and land him at the gates of the heavenly abode, 
where the spirits of the dead and Osiris were awaiting 
him to try his: deeds, and promounce his sentence for 
eternal good or ill.” 

Indeed there was a wealth of that which was very 
pathetic and interesting—volames of human histories to 
be deciphered in these tombs; but we had only time for 
a hasty and lingering look ere we were forced to resume 
our rugged ascent. 

Farther up we came to a little village on a cragey 
plateau, full of strange nooks and corners, where the 
inhabitants dwelt partly in rough mud-huts built among 
the fallen fragments, partly in the tombs. I suppose 


they were mostly spoilers of the dead. We entered one 
tomb-dwelling where there were actually lupins blos- 


soming at the door, cultivated im earth brought up from 
the plain. A wizened old grandmother, with a pro- 
digious nose-ring, was squatted im the porch spinning. 
With a backsheesh and a bow we pushed her aside, 
stooped under the scylptured lintel and penetrated into 
the domestic circle. The sun, flooding im, lit up the 
first chamber merrily, but beyond there were other and 
loftier chambers which were in gloom. We could see 
their pictured walls and sculptured portals fading off 
into night in the bowels of the rock. A lot of little 
naked ghouls, from two to six, were rolling and tumbling 
about in the dust. They had got sticks of sugar-cane 
to chew—a marvellous invention for keeping children 
quiet—while their mother, a dark-eyed and: tattooed, 
but good-looking woman, was crouching in the corner 
boiling her pot. Alack-a-day, that it should be so! 
She was burning bituminous mummy fragments (I 
rescued a leg, of which the toes had been consumed), 
mixed up with sticks and doura straw, to simmer her 
lentil pottage! The worst of it was that the wall, which 
some artist contemporary with Moses had covered with 
paintings of great beauty and interest, had become 
so smoked in places that the subjects were hardly dis- 
tinguishable. I stayed behind my hasty and impatient 
companions, however, to copy one figure which seemed 
to me rather appropriate. 

Finally we all arrived at a place where some dozen 
half-naked Egyptians were lounging in the sun awaiting 
Mustapha’s arrival. Pits abounded at our feet, and 
here we had to walk more carefully than ever. The 
débris and fragments of rock that had been thrown up 
and were lying on the brink kept falling at every step 
we took. Thud, thud! the hollow sound came up to 
us from the depths. Smith was very nearly coming to 
grief. A loose stone gave way, and landed him at the 
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bottom of a hole with anything but comfort to himself, 
As it happened, the hole was not deep, and we fished 
him out casily. 

The men gathered round, Mustapha talking and 
gesticulating as they led the way onward, till we came 
to a deep pit (twenty feet down perhaps), where, at 
the bottom, a passage conducted to the newly-found 
sepulchre. 

“'The tomb is down there,” said Mustapha. “ We ran 
a shaft horizontally from the bottom of that pit a long 
way in without success; but, just as we were giving up 
in despair, an Arab fancied he heard a hollow sound in a 
siding, so we cut another at right angles and came into 
the tomb.—Taib! Taib! Wallah !” 

This was addressed to two of the impatient Arab 
vampires, who, having clambered down, were shouting 
up to Mustapha to follow. “You will permit me to go 
first,” said he, “and lead the way.” And so Mustapha 
descended. 

It was cleverly done. One Arab made a “ back” at 
the bottom, another fixed himself crossways in the pit 
half-way up, planting his feet on jutting angles, and 
organizing a landing-place on his knee. And so one 
by one we were dropped gently down, not, however, 
without narrow escapes of being struck by the frag- 
ments of rock that slid in from the brink. 

Each man lit his candle and dived into the opening. 

The Arabs went first, Mustapha followed, and we brought 
up the rear, each man crawling serpent fashion through 
the gully that our friend had dignified by the name of a 
shaft. It was an odd kind of locomotion. The candle- 
hand, held in advance, lighted the way, and the body 
was wriggled forwards by the combined action of elbow 
and knee. By the time we got to the end—some dozen 
yards—we were reeking with perspiration and dust. 
. We came into a small eabin, rough-hewn, wherein 
we could hardly stand upright—a homely affair, the size 
of a cottager’s parlour, far different from the costlier 
sepulchres we had seen. They evidently were the 
“eternal mansions” of the upper ten thousand; this, 
perchance, but an artisan’s tomb. No pictured walls 
were here, nor azure ceiling sown with stars to symbolize 
the heavens, nor sculptured portals; but, in a little 
niche, a smaller chamber, we found a painted coffin. It 
was that we had come to seek. 

We crept round it with a feeling of awe. The lond, 
boisterous shoutings of a minute ago were involuntarily 
hushed to a whisper. Three thousand years of night 
and solitude had invested that silent sleeper with a 
dignity which subdued the spirit more readily than even 
the presence of death. It was very close and hot in that 
little cell, where now each of us, serried to his neighbour, 
bent over that bier, candle in hand. 

It was a painted mummy-case we were crowding 
around—a coffin similar to such as may be seen in our | 
museums. The upper lid, cut from a solid block, had 
been rounded and carved into the rough semblance of 
recumbent figure, and the whole was mantled with 
countless hieroglyphics, in vermilion, in yellow, in green. 
In appearance it was fresh and unaltered ; time had not 
changed it at all. There were the same red passionless 
lips on the painted face; the same long almond eyes, 
whose lines the artist had dashed hastily off; the same 
angular beard. The head-covering was there, elabo- 
rately delineated, brought forward in thick folds to lie 
upon the shoulders. A broad, azure-winged scaraheus 
lay full spread over the breast, and below, figures as of 
winged cherubim, embracing with their protecting 
pinions the effigy of the dead, were repeated again and 
again down to the feet. Two hands grew up from the 
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trunk carved in high relief. They grasped each a symbol, 
the one of stability, the other of life—a combination that 
probably stood for “immortality.” 

Such was the painted effigy of him who slept within. 
Never, since the day of its burial until now, had living 
man beheld it. 
life’s busy sea, hushed long ago, in the city streets on 
the plain—no sound, nor ray of sunlight, nor flash of a 
candle had ever penetrated it to disturb that dreamless 
slumberer!. Down the ages, silent, untended, alone, he 
had slept securely. A sorrowing wife, or sister, or child, 
may be, had closed up the bier, laid on it the last wreath, 
looked the last look, bedewed the dead with tears, 
ere the grave was finally sealed in. ‘The masons of 
ancient Thebes fondly thought they had hewn out a 
dwelling that should last inviolate for ever. Vain hope! 
we had broken through the mountain wall, and had burst 
in upon the sleeper. 

Laid on the coffin lid, still perfect, though faded and 
brittle to the touch, there were two palm branches, and 
some wreaths of what we at first took to be sycamore 
leaves plaited into a garland, but which proved to be 
bay. ‘They crumbled to our touch. 

A fine white impalpable dust was spread over every- 
thing—over the coffin and its wreaths, over a litile 
grained box of idols which stood by, and over two or 
three earthen jars of mummy-corn which were ranged 
at its foot. This dust had gathered there, probably, 
in the far-back time, when the mourners took a last 
leave, and the masons came to seal up the grave. 

We could not stay long in that gloomy cavern; it was 
too close. Mustapha directed his Arabs to remove the 
coffin, and we made our way into the bright upper air. 
It was asif adozen atmospheres had been lifted off—we 
could fairly breathe again. Three thousand years had 
rolled away. We were in the living world once more. 

Mustapha’s men had no easy task in getting out that 
box of wood. With ropes before and behind, with push- 
ing and hauling, with subdued expletives and loud in- 
vocations to Allah, it was finally got through the narrow 
shaft. The hands, with their significant tokens, had been 
torn off in the transit, the nose was battered in, and the 
face disfigured. Mustapha recked not, however; he 
only wanted it for a packing case, he said, or we might 
have it to burn if we pleased, and welcome. We stood 
by the pit’s mouth while the men slung up that strange 
burden, and then, having fairly landed it on the bank, 
we all set to work to break it open. 

Not much violence was needed, though the wood 
(acanthus or shittim), spite of its age, showed as yet no 
symptom of decay. An inner and smaller coffin held 
the mummy. Here, in place of the withered wreath, we 
found on the lid a simple lock of woman’s hair. 'T'wisted 
into a plait and tied to some vanished flowers, it told its 
own touching tale. The mummy, enveloped in a final 
network of beads and wearing a painted mask, was bound 
round in interminable folds of cloth. We unrolled them 
with considerable patience, for when all seemed to have 
been thrown aside, lo! each limb, with its separate 


jewels, however, came to light, and Mustapha’s counte- 
nance fell when he found that after all he had not hit on 
@ prize. 

At last the body of the sleeper lay manifest to the 
glaring sun. An old man shrunken and worn, a relic 
of poor humanity in its lowliest guise, stiffened by bitu- 
men, but so unimpaired that beneath the shrivelled flesh 
on body and limb the rippling track of each underlying 
muscle could be distinctly followed. The old Theban’s 
face had been stricken into a ghastly grin, and the cheeks 
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No sound save the far-off murmur of 
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were shrunken, but still we fancied that those who had 
known him in life, who had met him in busy street or 
solemn temple, might have recognised him even here. 
No jewels, as I have said, were there (save a ring on hig 
finger, not of any great value); but we found his walking- 
stick laid by his side, his familiar staff on which, like old 
Jacob, perhaps, he had leaned to the close of his long 
pilgrimage. It was a knotted mimosa wand about four 
feet long, worn smooth at the knobbed top by the friction 
of the hand. A pair of leathern sandals, too, quite 
perfect, were taken out of the coffin. They had served 
him in life. With them he had trod the pavement of 
ancient Thebes. Poor pilgrim! after his toilsome 
journey through this world of unrest, they had laid him 
lovingly to sleep with staff and shces by his side ! 

Alas for that lonely sleeper ! for he had fondly dreamed 
that in the ages to come Osiris would waken him; 
whereas we, gaping western travellers, were now stand- 
ing round his bier while men tore him limb from limb, 
enraged only that, after all their pains, they had lighted 
on no treasure! He trusted that, on resuming his pil- 
grimage in its second stage—the passage from sorrow to 
bliss, from corruption to immortality—he would be led by 
no revgh mountain paths, but would follow on through 
pleasant ways into the regions of unending felicity. THe 
would dwell in the gardens of Isis, he thought, where the 
sycamore bears fruit, and where the sacred lotus-flowers 
blossom. To this end his body had been so carefully 
swathed and tended. But the evil day had come upon 
him at unawares! His bones were scattered at the 
grave’s mouth to become fuel for Arab watch-fires. 

Mustapha kindly divided among us the spoils—the box 
of idols, the staff, the shoes. I have the box by me still. 
It affords a very primitive specimen of wood-graining. 
The staff is yet hearty and unbroken, but the shoes, 
alas! in these northern damps have become pulpy. They 
have fallen out of shape. 





THE 


HOWARD MISSION IN NEW YORK— 
HOME FOR LITTLE WANDERERS. 


WHILE so much interest is felt and manifested among 
us on the subject of the poor, uncared-for, and destitute 
children who swarm in our streets, and while various 
efforts are being made by the benevolent to meet the 
claims they have upon us, we have thought it well to 
call attention briefly to an institution which, during the 
last five or six years, has been prosecuting its philan- 


thropic energies in New York. We read of New York 
in the newspapers as being the seat, just now, of un- 
bounded luxury and lavish expenditure; but there is 
another side to the picture, as there always is where 
luxury is dominant; and the great capital of the West 
is even still more remarkable for the squalor, misery, 
and degradation of its poor than it is for the extrava- 
gance of its wealthy class. This is partly explained by 
its peculiar position as the central port of emigration 


| from the Old World, and is not so much to be wondered 
swathings, had to be unwound. Neither scarabzeus nor | 


at when we remember that it has to receive an average 
of about a thousand strangers a week, the vast majority 
of whom are fleeing from poverty in their own land, most 
of whom remain some time at the port of landing before 
proceeding to the interior, while a considerable number 
never go there at all. One consequence, among others, 
is that “the poverty, vice, and crime of New York pre- 
sent a field of labour to the Christian philanthropist 
such as is found in no other place in America.” Statis- 
tics show that at the present time the population of the 
tenant-houses (low lodging-houses) and ccllars exceeds 
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half a million. Of the manner in which they are accom- 
modated some idea may be formed from the fact that 
sometimes more than a thousand wretched creatures, 
men, women, and children, are packed in one house, 
where it were folly to suppose them able to observe even 
the common decencies of life. To make bad worse, they 
are surrounded by the direst temptations from the 
moment of their arrival—the “rum-holes,’ where fiery 
spirit is sold at a low price, abounding in some places 
in the ratio of more than one spirit-seller to every two 
dwellings. Amidst all these elements of misery and 
perdition thousands of forlorn women and unprotected 
girls are struggling for an honest living, often striving, 
with impaired health and blighted hopes, against their 
dreary lot, and striving in vain. More touching still is 
the fate of the little children, of whom there are not fewer 
than forty thousand classed as vagrant and destitute, 
covered with dirt and vermin, ragged almost to naked- 
ness, famished almost to starvation. 

It was to meet, if possible, the apparently desperate 
case of these poor children, and to perform such other 
charitable service as should present itself, that the 
“Howard Mission, or Home for Little Wanderers,’ was 
opened at 67, New Bowery, on the Ist of May, 1861. It 
took its stand in the very midst of the squalid district 
where its services were most wanted, and there, ever 
since, it has been doing its work under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Van Meter, its tenderhearted and daring 
originator. At first starting this gentleman bore the 
whole of the responsibility himself, but the work soon 
grew too large for individual labour; then the necessary 
co-operation was obtained, a board was organized, and 
the institution regularly incorporated. ‘The success has 
more than justified the noble endeavour, and measures 
are now being taken to extend the operations of the 


Mission by locating it in a larger building and providing 
ampler means of usefulness. 
Let us glance now at the kind of work which the 
Mission does, and at some of the results of its labours. 
In the first place, it receives under its roof as many 


destitute children as it can entertain. One class, the 
utterly friendless, it provides with permanent homes, 
where they are domesticated, instructed, taught to earn 
their livelihood, and ultimately rendered independent; a 
second class receives temporary shelter until they are 
otherwise provided for; and a third class are day-resi- 
dents only, being fed, taught, and kept wholesomely 
clean, but going to their own homes to sleep. In the 
second place, the Mission visits and assists the sick, 
and distributes food, fuel, and clothing to the very poor, 
after careful investigation of each case. Again, it pro- 
vides work for the unemployed, whenever that is possible. 
And, lastly, in order to help the poor mothers of babes 
and young children in arms to help themselves, it re- 
ceives their infants and tends them carefully while the 
poor women are absent at their work. In this particular 
it takes example from the institutions known in Paris 
as the Créches (of which an account is given in the 
“ Leisure Hour” of 1855), where the system has been 
in vogue for many years, and has proved a great boon 
to the hard-working population. In Paris, however, the 
Créche exacts a small fee for the accommodation it offers, 
which does not appear to be the case at the Howard 
Mission. 

During the last five years between six and seven 
thousand children have been received in the institution, 
hundreds of whom have been placed in good homes, 
while a large number have been rescued from squalor, 
starvation, and the incentives to vice and crime. The 
Mission acts on the principle of never refusing to receive 
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a homeless child, and of never going into debt; and it 
has never been compelled to depart from this principle 
during the whole period of its existence hitherto. In 
the course of the year ending April 1866, it received 
1663 children, feeding from four to five hundred daily 
at its table; in addition to which it sent out daily from 
a hundred to a hundred and fifty baskets of provisions 
to the needy and famishing. In placing the children in 
permanent homes, care is taken that they shall be well 
placed ; they are on the same level as the families in 
which they reside, eat with them at the same table, 
share the same instruction, religious and secular, are 
taught some trade or profession, and at eighteen years 
of age receive wages. None of them are bound out; so 
that, if they are not suitably situated, they can be re- 
moved to other homes. On several occasions Mr. Van 
Meter has taken large “swarms” of the children with 
him to the far West, and left them in suitable situations, 
where their industry and good training will make them 
prized. 

The cost of these benefactions—invaluable to the re- 
cipients of them—is much less than one would naturally 
expect. It is found that the maintenance of a child 
costs on the average but £10 a year, or four shillings 
a-week; while the expense of providing him with, and 
transferring him to, a respectable and comfortable home 
averages but £2. Further, it is calculated that the 
cost of the new building, to which it is expected the 
Mission will be removed in the course of the current 
year, and which is intended to accommodate 1000 
children, will be about £30,000, or £30 per child. 

But we have yet to notice the most gratifying feature 
in the short history of the Howard Mission. This is 
found in the excellent results on the condition and 
prospects of those who have been the objects of its 
bounty, as shown in the expression of their own grateful 
feeling and the testimony of others. The following ex- 
tracts from correspondence will speak to this point :— 

A young girl writes from V——, in Ohio, “ Iam pro- 
gressing with my music on the piano satisfactorily to 
my teacher. When I graduate (she is in the State High 
School), may I return and teach in the Mission? We 
keep no girl, and I am learning to do ali kinds of work. 
It is so pleasant to know how, and to be willing to do 
our own work. . . . Oh, how happy our home is!” The 
parents of this child destroyed themselves with drink. 
When she became a Christian she joined a Protestant 
church ; then the curse of her besotted parents fell upon 
her, and she had to flee from the fury of her father, 
“ who swore he would murder her upon sight.” 

The editor of the “Colorado” writes, “ N is one 
of the most remarkable boys I ever knew. When he left 
college I brought him here. . . . Iam extensively en- 
gaged in mining, but in my absence from the territory 
he attends to all my business. He has just been 
appointed to take charge of the business of the —— 
Express Company.” In the first letter this lad ever 
wrote he thus speaks of himself: “I write to thank 
you for getting me such a home. I was a poor homeless 
news-boy. I couldn’t write my name, and could hardly 
read a word. Now I am in the ‘Fifth Reader,’ and 
last session took the premium for writing. . . . All here 
are so kind and pleasant to me that it makes me think 
of my own home, when my own dear mother was 
alive.” 

The Rey. , chairman of the Mission Committee 
in C , Illinois, writes, “ Of the seventy to eighty 
you brought to this section, I do not know of one who 
ever violated the law. You did our community a kind- 
ness by bringing them. T is one of our finest 
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young men; he is clerk in the National Bank.” Note.— 
T ’s parents died drunkards, and he was taken from 
a Water-street cellar. 

Although the operations in New York can have but 
remote influence on the pauperism of this country, 
it is impossible not to feel interested in the institu- 
tion; it has a strong claim upon Englishmen as well 
as Americans—a claim which, we are happy to hear, 
has not been ignored by our Christian countrymen. 
But, while we wish it heartily all imaginable success, we 
cannot help wishing also that institutions with a like 
purpose may arise and multiply in our own land, and 
especially in our own capital. If New York has 40,000 
vagrant and destitute children in need of immediate 
aid, London has probably double the number, who are 
growing up in the same degraded condition. It is true 
we have latterly been making endeavours of various 
kinds to diminish their number ; but we have yet to 
learn that the refuges for our destitute youth, and the 
means for their sustenance, education, and moral train- 
ing, exist as yet in any degree at all approaching the 
demand for them. Who will make a new experiment, 
based, with such modifications as shall suit our island 
predicaments, on the plan of the Howard Mission, 
37, New Bowery, New York ? 





THE JEWS OF CHINA. 
BY B, HARRIS COWPER, 


I. 


A RECENT paragraph in the newspapers, amid other 
Chinese news, reported that the Jews of Kae-fung-foo 
had been dispersed and their synagogue destroyed. To 
many readers it would be a surprise to hear that there 
were any Jews settled in China at all. Traders and travel- 
ling Jews there might be, since the opening of the land 
to foreigners, but the existence of a resident colony from 
remote times was known to comparatively few. Some 
account of this singular community may be interesting 
to the readers of the “ Leisure Hour.” 

The famous Jewish traveller, Benjamin of Tudela, who 
mentions China in the twelfth century, seems not aware 
of the Jews in the empire. We are told, however, that 
a Mohammedan, who wrote in A.D. 877, makes an allusion 
to them. The next who refers to them is the Moorish 
traveller, Ibn Batuta, in 1350; and it is said that soon 
after this the Spanish Jews speak of their brethren in 
China. Not till the time of Francis Xavier, however, 
do we meet with anything definite upon the subject. 
As quoted by the Rev. H. Venn, in his Life of the great 
Jesuit missionary, Xavier thus relates what he had 
heard :—* I met at Malacca with a Portuguese merchant 
who had recently returned from China. He told me 
that he had been asked by a grave and honourable 
Chinese resident in a royal city whether Christians fed 
upon swine’s flesh. To this the merchant answered that 
Christians did not refuse; but why was the question 
asked? The Chinese replied, that there was a certain 
tribe in the interior of China, shut in by mountains, 
whose customs and manners were widely different from 
the Chinese, and that they abstained entirely from 
swine’s flesh, and celebrated with solemn observances 
many festivals. When the merchant explained these 
things to me, I could not sufficiently satisfy myself 
whether this tribe were Christians of the class of those 
who unite an observance of the Hebrew ritual with the 
Christian religion, as we know to be the case with some 
of the inhabitants of the coast of Africa and on the Red 
Sea, or whether they are Jews, who are dispersed over 
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the whole face of the earth.” The latter of his conjec- 
tures proved to be correct; but it was not known to be 
so till fifty years afterwards, when positive information 
was obtained by the Jesuit missionaries, and especially 
by Matthew Ricci. After another hundred years fresh 
details were procured by the Jesuits again, the most 
prominent of whom was Peter Gozani, whose statements 
were thought so strange as to call for special investiga- 
tion. We obtain another glimpse of the Chinese Jews 
about 1817, more than a century after Gozani, in connec- 
tion with the memorials of Lord Amherst’s embassy. 
The most important results, however, were secured by a 
special mission, in 1850, to Kae-fung-foo, where the Jews 
reside; and since that time attention has been mora 
frequently called to the subject. 

Before proceeding to record some of the facts con- 
nected with the more important of the investigations 
which have been made respecting the Jews of China, we 
would observe that after their first discovery they were 
seldom long forgotten. Some of the statements of 
Father Ricci respecting a Hebrew Pentateuch of high 
antiquity, possessed by these Jews, were noticed by our 
learned countryman Walton, when editing his magnifi- 
cent Polyglott Bible. The Jewish scholar Jablonsky, 
in 1699, and, soon after, the erudite Le Long, recalled 
attention to the Chinese Hebrew Pentateuch. About 
1768 the great Hebraist, Dr. Kennicott, actually sent to 
China to procure, if possible, either an original Hebrew 
manuscript or a copy, and he transmitted to the Jews a 
printed Hebrew Bible. There is no reason to think this 
attempt met with any success. Forty years later, 
Mr. Yeates called attention to the manuscripts pos- 
sessed by the Jews in China, and he said that every year 
the Jews of Cabul travelled into the interior of China, 
and quoted their description of the Hebrew books they 
had seen there. 

Until 1850 all efforts to reopen communications with 
the Jews of China were unsuccessful. Dr, Tychsen, the 
well-known professor, of Rostock, wrote to them in vain ; 
and similarly fruitless was the endeavour of the Portu- 
guese Jews in New York. There is a probability that 
they received a Hebrew letter, forwarded to them in 
1815 by Dr. Morrison; and it is known that they 
had received one from the British consul, Mr. Layton, 
stationed at Amoy, when they were visited in 1850, 
by the deputation of which we shall presently give some 
account. Meanwhile, let us note the chief results of the 
earlier inquiries of the Jesuit missionaries. 

We commence with Father Ricci (who died in 1610) 
and his colleagues, following very much the work of 
Mr. Finn, who, in “ The Jews in China” (London, 1842), 
has collected, in an interesting form, the chief facts then 
ascertained. ‘The Jesuits had not been long at Pekin 
when a stranger waited upon Father Ricci, in conse- 
quence of accounts which had been published in China 
concerning a people who worshipped one Lord of heaven 
and earth, and yet were not Mohammedans. The man 
intimated, with a smile, that he was of the same religion. 
It was seen that his features differed from the rest of the 
Chinese, and he was found, on inquiry, to recognise the 
characters of a Hebrew Bible, although he could not 
read the book, and also that he was a member of a 
Chinese synagogue. He stated that in the city ot Kae- 
fung-foo, in the province of Honan, to the south of Pekin, 
and near the great river Hoang Ho, there were ten or 
twelve families of Israelites; that they had recently 
restored their synagogue, and that they had preserved 
an ancient copy of the Pentateuch in Hebrew, with much 
veneration, for five or six hundred years. He was con- 
ducted to the Jesuits’ chapel, in which there was a 
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representation of the Virgin Mary and the infant Jesus, 
with John the Baptist kneeling before them. ‘To these 
Ricci bowed, and the visitor did the same, for he believed 
them to be representations of Rebekah, Jacob, and Esau. 
Near the altar the evangelists were represented, and to 
these also he did homage, because he thought they were 
four of Jacob’s sons. Of this transaction we have two 
accounts. According to one, Ricci deliberately deceived 
the Jew, and rejoiced that he had ignorantly worshipped 
those who were actually represented. But the other 
ascribes it to a mutual misunderstanding, which was 
eventually cleared up. The man was a student, who had 
come to Pekin to be examined for his mandarin’s degree. 
He said that there was a larger number of Jews at 
Hang-chow-foo than at Kae-fung-foo, and that they also 
had a synagogue. Various persons and events men- 
tioned in Scripture were referred to by him; but his 
peculiar pronunciation of the names rendered it difficult 
to understand him. He said that Hebrew learning was 
still followed, as by his own brother, but its neglect was 
general, and he had himself been exposed to the censures 
of the chief of the synagogue and the rest for his own 
indifference to it. 

This was about all that could be made out; but, few 
as the details were, curiosity was awakened, and three 
or four years after the missionaries despatched one of 
their Chinese disciples to Kae-fung-foo itself to make 
inquiries, and in particular to examine into the trath of 
what the Israelite had said. The messenger was fur- 
nished with a Chinese letter addressed to the chief of 
the synagogue. In this letter Ricci intimated that 


besides the books of the Old Testament he possessed 
those of the New Testament, which testified that the 
Messiah whom they expected was already come. The 
letter was duly delivered; but when its recipient read 


that part of it which spoke of the coming of Messiah, he 
made a pause, and said it was not true, because they 
did not expect Messiah in less that 10,000 years. We 
know not, of course, how they came by this singular 
opinion, but we will quote the remarks upon it which 
we find in the “ Asiatic Journal” for 1817 :—* We must 
consider that the Jews of China possess only a few 
verses of the first chapter of Daniel, and cannot, conse- 
quently, compute his prophetical weeks. They possess 
also only fragments of seven of the minor prophets, 
and have altogether lost the remaining five. Besides 
this, nothing of Ezekiel remains to them, and their 
copies of Isaiah and Jeremiah are very imperfect. The 
Jews of China are therefore not yet justly subject to 
the same severe censures as the Jews of Europe. The 
Jews of Europe possess all the prophecies, but will 
not believe them. The Jews of China, on the contrary, 
are destitute of the most important prophecies; and 
how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard? The Jews of Europe believe not Moses and 
the prophets; and Christ has informed us, that upon 
the same principle they would not believe though one 
rose from the dead. The Jews of China possess not 
all the prophets, and it is our duty to send to them 
these prophets, and, above all, the Gospel of Him who 
is higher than the angels, and the brightness of his 
Father’s glory and the express image of his person.” 
The old chief of the synagogue, notwithstanding his 
dissent from the statement that Messiah had come, ex- 
pressed an earnest desire for Father Ricci to come, pro- 
mising to surrender gladly to him the care of the syna- 
gogue, provided that he would abstain from meats 
forbidden to the Jews. His great age, and the ignor- 
ance of the one who was to be his successor, led him 
to make this offer. This was a favourable opportunity 
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for learning something about the ancient Pentateuch, 
and the chief readily agreed to give the commencement 
and end of every section. These portions were found 
to agree perfectly with the corresponding passages in a 
Hebrew Bible printed by Plantin, except that there were 
no vowel-points in the Chinese copy. 

Three of the Chinese Jews afterwards came to the 
missionaries and appeared willing to adopt the new 
faith. They were, among other things, instructed in the 
history of Christ, whose image they reverenced. They 
also received some Chinese books about Christianity, 
and carried them home with them when they left. The 
missionaries say they wanted pictures, and especially 
pictures of Jesus. It is, however, certain that they did 
not become converts; and to this day no Jew in China 
has been converted to any form of Christianity. 

Ricci, as we said, diced in 1610, and three years later 
Julius Aleni, one of his colleagues, a Hebrew scholar, 
and a man who, on account of his profound wisdom and 
great learning, was by the Chinese themselves entitled 
the European Confucius, was commanded by his supe- 
riors to visit Kae-fung-foo. No man was better fitted 
for such an undertaking; but the times were changed, 
and he failed. The Jews readily showed him their 
synagogue, but by no inducement could he prevail on 
them to let him see their books; they would not even 
withdraw the curtains that concealed them. Some- 
how or other the alarm had been sounded, and commu- 
nications between the Jews and the Jesuits were for a 
time at an end. It scems there had been Jews at 
Nankin. A Mohammedan informed the Jesuits that he 
knew four families of Jews in that city who had em- 
braced his religion. ‘They were the last of their race, 
and had no instructors of their own. Before this the 
Jews who went to Pekin had told Ricci that they feared 
their fellow-Hebrews in Kae-fung-foo would in time 
have to become either Mohammedans or heathens, 
through lack of teachers. 

Fresh expectations were raised when the Jesuits set- 
tled at Kae-fung-foo itself, but to no purpose. All 
attempts to ascertain more about the Jews were fruit- 
less. At length, after waiting sixty years, Father 
Gozani was more successful. He was a man of pleasing 
address, and secured permission to copy certain Chinese 
inscriptions in the synagogue. His copies were sent to 
Rome. ‘The Jews told him that at Pekin there was a 
Bible in the temple where the kings (or canonical books) 
of strangers were preserved. Permission was there- 
fore sought by the French and Portuguese Jesuits at 
Pekin to enter the temple and examine the books. The 
Emperor granted their request; but they found no 
Hebrew Bible. Father Bouvet reported that they saw 
some Syriac writing; but they had every reason to 
believe the master of the pagoda gave them incorrect 
information. Access to the temple afterwards became 
so difficult that Father Gaubil, who tried repeatedly, 
was never successful; nor could it be ascertained what 
Hebrew and Syriac books were there. 

About that time a Tartar Christian, to whom a 
Hebrew Bible had been lent, said that he had seen books 
in the same character; but he neither knew what they 
were nor how old they were. All he could affirm was, 
that one of them was a Torah (or Hebrew Pentateuch). 
Meanwhile, at Kae-fung-foo, the Jews, who were less 
reserved now than the Chinese, of their own accord gave 
some curious information respecting their customs to 
Father Gozani, who sent an account of them to Europe. 
We give the following extract from his letter :— 

“ As to what regards those who are here called Tiau- 
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kin-kiau, two years ago I was going to visit them under 
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the expectation that they were Jews, and with a view of 
finding among them the Old Testament; but, as I have 
no knowledge of the Hebrew language, and met with 
great difficulties, I abandoned this enterprise for fear I 
should not succeed in it. Nevertheless, as you remarked 
that I should oblige you by obtaining information con- 
cerning these people, I have obeyed your orders, and 
have executed them with all the care and precision I 
could. I immediately made them protestations of 
friendship, to which they readily responded, and had 
the civility to come and see me. I returned their 
visit in the Li-pac-soo—that is, in their synagogue, 
where they were all assembled, and where I held long 
conversations with them. I saw their inscriptions, 
some of which are in Chinese and some in their own 
language. They showed me their kings, or their books of 
religion, and permitted me to enter even into the most 
secret place of their synagogue, where they themselves 
are not permitted to enter. ‘This is a place reserved 
for their cham-kiau, or chief of the synagogue, who never 
enters there unless with profound respect. They told 
me that their ancestors came from a kingdom of the 
West, called the Kingdom of Judah, which Joshua con- 
quered, after they departed from Egypt and passed the 
Red Sea and the desert; and that the number of Jews 
who came out of Egypt was about sixty vaw—that is to 
say, about 600,000 men. They assured me that their 
alphabet had twenty-seven letters, but that they com- 
monly only made use of twenty-two, which accords with 
the declaration of St. Jerome, that the Hebrews have 
twenty-two letters, of which five are double. When 
they read the Bible in their synagogue they cover the 
face with a transparent veil, in memory of Moses, who 
descended from the mountain with his face covered, and 


who thus published the Decalogue and the law of God 
to his people. They read a section every Sabbath day. 
Thus the Jews of China, like the Jews of Europe, read 
all the law in the course of the year. He who reads 
places the ta-king (sacred book) on the chair of Moses. 
He has his face covered with a thin cotton veil. At his 
side is a prompter, and some paces below a mollah, to 


correct the prompter, should he err. They spoke to 
me respecting Paradise and hell in a very foolish 
manner. There is eveyy appearance that what they 
said is drawn from the Talmud. ; 

“T spoke to them of the Messiah promised in the 
Scriptures. They were very much surprised at What I 
told them; and when I informed them that his name 
was Jesus, they replied to me that mention was made 
in their Bible of a holy man named Jesus, who was the 
son of Sirach, but that they knew not the Jesus of whom 
I spoke to them. It is certain that their learned men 
pay to Confucius, in the chapel of that philosopher, the 
same honours as the Gentile Chinese are accustomed to 
render to him. It is certain, as you may see with your 
own eyes in their ancient inscriptions, which I send to 
you, and as they themselves have uniformly told me, 
that they honour their dead in the tsu-tam, or chapel of 
their ancestors, with the same ceremonies which are 
practised in China, but without tablets, which they 
never use, because they are forbidden to have images 
and such like imitations.” 

The plan of the synagogue mentioned by Gozani was 
sketched by one of his colleagues, Domenge, and a de- 
tailed description of the buildings was also executed. 
It appears that the edifice was altogether between 300 
and 400 feet in length, and 150 in breadth, comprising a 
series of four courts extending from east to west. There 
was in the centre of the first court a large and beautiful 
arch, with an inscription in gold letters, dedicating the 
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place to the Creator and Preserver of all things; in this 
court also there were some trees. The second court was 
entered from the first by a large gate. On the north 
and south sides were residences for the keepers. The 
third court was entered from the second, and in it also 
there was an arch. Chinese inscriptions were emblazoned 
upon the walls, and in the sides of the court were com- 
memorative chapels and reception-rooms for guests. 
The area was divided by a row of trees, in the centre of 
which stood a large brazen vase for incense, with two 
figures of lions, standing one on each side. There was 
in the north wall a recess where the nerves or sinews of 
animals meant for food were extracted. Nothing ap- 
peared in the other division of the court but the “hall 
of ancestors,” corresponding to the one in the other por- 
tion. Here, at the equinoxes (March and September), the 
Old Testament worthies were venerated in the Chinese 
manner. Pictures and images were unlawful, but the 
saints were symbolized by censers, the largest of which 
was for Abraham, in the centre; around it were others, 
put for Isaac, Jacob and his twelve sons, Moses, Aaron, 
Joshua, ete. Between the “halls of ancestors’’ the feast 
of tabernacles was annually celebrated, with booths made 
of boughs and flowers. 

The actual synagogue lay beyond the three courts 
described, and was about 60 feet long by 40 wide, with 
a handsome roof, a portico with a double row of four 
columns each, etc. Internally the roof was supported 
by ranges of pillars against the walls. In the middle 
was placed the chair or seat of Moses, a throne of mag- 
nificent workmanship, lofty, and supplied with an em- 
broidered cushion, upon which the law was laid when it 
was read; over it was suspended a dome-like canopy, 
and near it was the “ emperor’s tablet,” bearing his name 
in golden letters. Above this was a Hebrew inscription, 
also in letters of gold, to this effect— 

** Tear, O Israel; the Lord our God is one Lord: 
Blessed be the name of the glory of his kingdom for ever and ever.’” 

Then came a triple arch, also with a Hebrew motto, 
partly obscure, but which has been translated— 

** Blessed be the Lord for ever: the Lord is God of gods and Lord, 
Tho great God, mighty, and terrible.” 

Beyond the arch was a large table, and, standing 
before it, a row of six candelabra, a great vase for 
incense, and a tripod. The candelabra were of three 
forms, and bore three kinds of lights: the two in the 
centre had torches, the two outer ones lanterns, and the 
other two candles. None but the mollah entered the 
sanctuary during the time of prayer. Here, upon twelve 
tables, stood twelve rolls of the law—one for each tribe 
of Israel, and a thirteenth in the centre for Moses; but 
they were all inclosed by silken curtains. Upon the 
extreme western wall there were two tablets, containing 
the ten commandments in Hebrew, and in golden letters. 
On each side of these was a closet for books, and before 
each of them a table, a vase, and two candelabra. The 
arrangements of this synagogue were very singular, and 
by no means resembling those we see in Europe. As 
has been remarked, “it rather resembles a temple than 
a common synagogue of the Jews. In fact, in the syna- 
gogue of China, the sacred place, into which no one but 
the priest is permitted to enter, very naturally points 
out tous the ‘holy of holies,’ where were the ark of the 
covenant, the rods of Moses and Aaron, etc. The space 
which is separated from it represents the placc where 
the priests and Levites assembled in the temple of Jeru- 
salem, and where the sacrifices were slain. Lastly, the 
court which is at the entry, where the people pray, and 
where they assist at all the ceremonies of religion, re- 
sembles what was formerly called the court of Israel.” 
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INCENSE IN CuuRcHES.—The custom of using incense in 
churches was received direct from Paganism. The heathen 
temples and altars are seldom or never mentioned by the 
ancients ‘without the epithet of perfumed or incensed (thwri- 
cremis aris), Under the Pagan Emperors the use of incense 
for any purpose of religion was thought so contrary to the 
obligations of Christianity, that in their persecutions the very 
method of trying and convicting a Christian was by requiring 
him only to throw the least grain of it into the censer or on the 
altar. Under the Christian Emperors, on the other hand, it was 
looked upon as a rite so peculiarly heathenish, that the very 
places or houses where it could be proved to have been 
done were by a law of Theodosius confiscated to the govern- 
ment. In the old bas-reliefs, when any heathen sacrifice is 
represented, we never fail to observe a boy in sacred habit, which 
was always white, attending on the priest, with alittle chest or 
box in his hands, in which this incense was kept for the use of 
thealtar, And in the same manner still, in the Church of Rome, 
there is always a boy in surplice waiting on the priest at the 
altar, with the sacred utensils ; and among the rest the thuribu- 
lum, or vessel of incense, which the priest, with many ridiculous 
motions and crossings, waves several times, as it is smoking, 
around and over the altar in different parts of the service.— 
Middleton’s Letter from Rome (1741). 

LicHTs at THE ALTAR.—They (the Pagans) light up candles 
to God as if he lived in the dark; and do they not deserve to 
pass for madmen who offer lamps to the Author and Giver of 
Light ?—Lactantius (a.p. 303). 

Howarp AssociaTion.—The object of this Association, of 
which Lord Brougham is President, is the promotion of such a 
reformatory and industrial treatment in our prisons as shall 
effect a change in the present system, by which they are, in 
general, merely places of temporary detention, and of a deter- 
rence for the most part imaginary, inasmuch as many prisoners 
are re-committed thirty, forty, fifty, or even more times; and 
their condition, as to food, clothing, and lodging, is far superior 
to that of multitudes of the honest poor outside; thus 
frequently offering an inducement instead of a discouragement 
to crime. Each prisoner in England costs, on the average, 
£30 per annum, and earns less than £2. At Exeter County 
Jail the average earnings have not exceeded one farthing per 
day for the last five years. Further, many imprisonments, 
especially of poverty-stricken misdemeanants, are a heavy and 
wholly unnecessary burden on the community, and might be 
beneficially avoided by such preventive measures as making 
fines payable by instalments, as in county court debts. 

History anv Fiction. —It will not do to contrast fiction 
with history, as if one were all true and the other all false. 
Even as to matters of fact, historians contradict one another. 
Each writer tells us what he thinks, or wishes, or believes to 
haye happened ; relying mainly on somebody else’s opinion, 
who said or wrote that such and such was the case, according 
to his view of the matter; he relying on somebody else’s 
words nearer to the time; the whole picture coming to us at 
third or fourth hand, each authority having given to it a fresh 
varnish or coat of paint in exact accordance with the spectacles 
which he wore at the time. But as history is not all absolutely 
—_ so neither is fiction all false —Quarterly Review, Jan. 
1867. 

CHIGNoNS IN EquatoriaL ArricA.—On my arrival at Igoum- 
bié, I had noticed how curious the head-dresses of the women 
were, being so unlike the fashions I had seen among any of 
the tribes 1 had visited. Although these modes are sometimes 
very grotesque, they are not devoid of what English ladies, 
with their present fashions, might consider good taste; in 
short, they cultivate a remarkable sort of chignon. I have re- 
marked three different ways of hair-dressing as most prevalent 
among the Ishogo belles. The first is to train the hair into a 
tower-shaped mass elevated from eight to ten inches from the 
crown of the head; the hair from the forehead to the base of 
the tower, and also that of the back part up to the ears, being 
closely shaved off. In order to give shape to the tower, they 
make a framework, generally out of old pieces of grass cloth, 
and fix the hair round it. All the chignons are worked up on 
a frame. Another mode is to wear the tower, with two round 
balls of hair, one on each side, above the ear. A third fashion 
is similar to the first, but the tower, instead of being perpen- 
dicular to the crown, is inclined obliquely from the back of the 
head, and the front of the head is clean shaven almost to the 





middle. 
hair on these towers has a parting in the middle and on the 
sides, which is very neatly done. The whole structure must 
require years of careful training before it reaches the perfec. 
tion attained by the leaders of Ishogo fashion. A really good 
chignon is not attained until the owner is about twenty or 
twenty-five years of age. It is the chief object of ambition 
with the young Ishogo women to possess a good well-trained? 
and well-greased tower of hair of the kind that I describe, 
Some women are far better dressers of hair than others, and 
are much sought for—the fixing and cleaning of the hair re. 
quiring a long day’s work. The woman who desires to have 
her hair dressed must either pay the hairdresser or must pro- 
mise to perform the same kind office to her neighbour in return, 
Once fixed, these chignons remain for a couple of months with- 
out requiring to be re-arranged. The fashion of the chignon 
was unknown when I left Europe, so that to the belles ot 
Africa belongs the credit of the invention. The women wear 
no ornaments in their ears, and I saw none who had their earg 
pierced. The men also have fancy ways of trimming their hair, 
The most fashionable style is to shave the whole of the head 
except a circular patch on the crown, and to form this into 
three finely-plaited divisions, each terminating in a point and 
hanging down. At the end of each of these they fix a large 
bead or a piece of iron or brass wire; so that the effect is very 
singular. The Ishogo people shave their eyebrows, and pull 
out their eyelashes.—Du Chaillu’s Visit to Ashango-Land. 

Emicration IN 1866.—The number of emigrants who left 
the ports of the United Kingdom at which Government agents 
are stationed, in the year 1866, was 200,037 ; from other ports 
4,845. Of the 204,882 emigrants, 58,856 were English, 12,307 
Scotch, 98,890 Irish, and 26,691 foreigners: the origin of 8,138 
not being distinguished. -In 1865 the total number of emigrants 
was 209,810, including 100,676 Irish. In 1866, 161,000 emi- 
grants sailed to the United States, of whom 86,594 were Irish; 
13,255 to the North American colonies; 24,097 to the Austra- 
lian colonies ; and 6,530 to all other places. Out of the numbers 
bound for the United States 33,471 embarked at Cork. In 
each of the three years 1860-2 the numbers emigrating to the 
United States, chiefly Irish, were 87,500, 49,764, and 58,706; 
while in each of the four years 1863-6 the. numbers were 
146,813, 147,042, 147,258, and 161,000. Of every 100 Irish 
emigrants the proportions that proceeded to each of the four 
general geographical divisions in each of the years 1865 and 
1866 were as follows:—To the United States, 81 and 87; 
British North America, 7 and 4; to Australasia, 11 and 8; to 
all other places 1 and 1. More than half of the emigrants in 
1866 were comprised under the following heads of occupation 
or condition, viz. :—General and agricultural labourers, 51,976; 
children under twelve years of age, 34,886; married women, 
22,801 ;* female domestic servants, farm servants, and nurses, 
8,243 ; farmers, 6,517; miners and quarrymen, 6,429; gentle- 
men, professional men, and merchants, 5,749; carpenters, 
2,053; tailors, 1,297; general smiths, 1,174; spinners and 
weavers, 627 ; and seamen, 363. Out of the total number of 
emigrants 42,578 were married—viz., 19,777 males, and 
22,801 females: 119,609 were single adults, of whom 82,448 
were males, and 37,161 females. 

Kesie’s First Curacy.—In No. 788 of the “ Leisure Hour” 
there is an error respecting Rev. J. Keble. He was not curate 
of Fairford, but of Eastleach Turville, about four miles from 
Fairford, in the same county (Gloucester). The writer has 
indulged in rather a poetic description of the landscape.—J. B. 

CiiLpREN’s Storres.—Our general position is that there 
isa fair, wise moral lying hidden in sound healthy fiction, 
which all may read who will. It may not always lie on the 
surface, yet always near enough to be apparent in a good 
natural story, allegory, or fable. “ Facts should disclose their 
own virtues. He who is able to benefit by a lesson will, no 
doubt, discover it under any husk-before it is stripped and laid 
bare to the kernel. Too much teaching hardens the heart.” 
The youngest reader, who has any brains, and takes an interest 
in what he reads—as every child does who is kindly taught— 
gets hold of the moral for himself, without having it preached 
into him, and without even a reflection tagged on as an 
antidote to the fiction. He takes in all together, the seed and 
the soil in which it grows; by and ky, in due season, the 
dainty seed will spring apace into leaf, blossom, and golden 
fruit.—Quarterly Review. 4 


The neck is also shorn closely up to the ears. The 
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